CHAPTER XIX

ADDISON,  STEELE, AND DEFOE

l

THE Spectator, the daily paper which Addison
founded in 1711, was exactly what the Age of Reason
wanted. The men who gathered at the coffee-houses
each day were only too willing to talk over the affairs
of the day, politics, new fashions, and new books;
but they were extremely glad to have a daily paper
which would tell them what to say. The Spectator,
served up daily at three thousand breakfast tables,
told men and women what was happening and what
to think about it. Addison's influence was incalcuJk
able. He wrote with a serious, gentle humour, ridicul-
ing anything he thought wrong, and giving his readers
philosophy rather than politics. His paper bore little
resemblance to our modern newspapers. It consisted
each day of a single essay, and these essays were of
such high quality that they have lasted to the present
time. Dr. Johnson said decisively, " whoever wishes
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and^
nights to the volumes of Addison."

A friend of Addison's, Richard Steele, also had a
hand in the Spectator. Steele was an Irishman, born in
Dublin in 1672, the same year as Addison. He had
been in the army, and knocked about a good deal;
and before the Spectator he had for two years run a
paper of his own called the Toiler. Steele was partly
responsible for one of the most lovable characters in